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WHEN  things  mattered  to 
old  Jock  MacPherson,  they 
mattered  to  a  superlative 
degree.  He  could  love  and 
hate  and  desire  and  fear 
with  an  intensity  uncommon  in  any  man, 
and  rare  indeed  in  one  who  is  topping  the 
turn  of  the  sixties.  And  when,  as  it 
happened,  all  his  wants  and  impulses 
were  narrowed  down  to  two  objects,  such 
a  pressure  of  will  and  vigor  was  assembled 
to  bring  them  to  pass  that  it  makes 
comparisons  and  adjectives  ridiculous. 

All  upper  Michigan  knew  how  Jock 
could  throw  himself  into  an  undertaking, 
knew  how  futile  it  always  had  been  for 
men  to  stand  in  his  way;  and,  had  he  kept 
his  sight,  any  offered  bets  that  he  would 
fail  to  carry  through  the  job — which  was 
one  of  the  two  things  he  lived  for — would 
have  found  a  host  of  takers. 

As  for  the  other  factor  which  lay  close 
to  his  heart — the  want  to  keep  young 
Dan  always  with  him — why,  as  for  that, 
none  who  knew  him  even  by  reputation 
would  have  dreamed  that  any  individual 
or  influence  could  come  between  Jock  and 
his  son.  Such  a  contingency  simply  was 
not  in  the  book,  not  for  a  man  with  the 
passion  and  the  ruthlessness  of  great, 
bearded,  blind  Jock  MacPherson. 

Of  course  he  would  not  always  be 
blind.  Specialists  promised  him  that. 
But  cataracts  could  not  be  hurried,  they 
protested;  the  growth  must  take  its  own 
time  to  ripen  to  an  operable  stage,  and 
not  even  the  old  woodsman's  scorn  could 
budge  them  from  that  decision. 

Blindness  came  at  a  bad  time.  It  crept 
on  him  slowly  but  surely,  until  it  obscured 
even  most  of  the  daylight  that  spread 
over  his  timber,  and  his  little  mill  town  of 
Mac.  And  as  darkness'  closed,  so  did 
circumstances:  the  lumber  market  went 
to  pot,  as  it  has  a  way  of  doing;  costs 
went  up;  his  bankers,  seeing  Jock's  step 
lose  its  certainty  and  his  normally  sharp 
gaze  go  blank,  lost  their  faith  in  him  and, 
braving  his  wrath,  delivered  their  ulti- 
matum, and  then  sought  sanctuary  be- 
hind lawyers,  leaving  Jock  alone  to  fight 
his  way  out. 

Not  wholly  alone,  of  course,  for  young 
Dan  was  just  home  from  his  school  of 
forestry,  and  ready  to  act  as  eyes  for  his 
father.  A  comfort,  indeed,  was  young 
Dan,  and  Jock  told  him  so  as  they  sat  in 
the  little  office  behind  the  store  after 
Jock's  return  from  his  talk  with  the 
Milwaukee  bankers. 

"It's  no  good  to  curse  more,"  Jock 
said;  "it's  best  to  save  that  for  the  camps 
an'  the  mill  when  things  don't  go  right. 
It  ain't  a  matter  of  losin'  profits.  It's  a 
natter  of  pullin'  through,  or  losin'  every- 
thing. If  things  go  right  we'll  make  the 
»rade — and  we've  got  to  make  'em  go 
right,  because  I'm  too  old  a  man,  lad,  to 
'tart  again.    Before  we  can    begin  to 


climb  we'll  go  lower;  we'll  go  so  low  that 
th' loss  of  a  few  hundred  will  break  us  .  .  . 
a  few  hundred  break  me,  Jock  Mac- 
Pherson!" 

\  oung  Dan  watched  soberly  the  intense 
face,  and  nodded. 

"We  understand  all  that,"  he  said 
huskily.  "We'll  swing  it!" 

"Yeah.  We'll  do  't.  .  .  .  You  and 
I.  ..."  ; 

And  so  they  planned  their  fight,  and 
told  each  other  that,  working  so  and  want- 
ing to  win  as  intensely  as  they  wanted  to, 
nothing  could  stop  them. 

"And  when  we've  done 't;  when  we've 
made  the  banks  admit  we're  solvent  and 
have  nothin'  to  fear,  Danny,  .  .  .  why, 
then,  we'll  settle  back  to  a  bit  of  liyin' 
again,  you  and  I." 

rhat  was  as  near  as  he  had  ever  come 
to  putting  into  words  his  love  of  his  boy. 
Those  who  knew  Jock,  of  course,  did  not 
need  words  to  make  them  aware  that 
he  loved  Danny  with  an  encompassing 
emotion.  I  hey  had  seen  him  with  the 
motherless  lad  since  Danny  was  a  toddler, 
riding  on  his  father's  shoulder  through 
the  bush;  thev  had  seen  that  loving  pride 
in  the  Scotchman's  eve  at  Dan's  early 
triumphs,  and  had  w  atched  his  unrelieved 
restlessness  w  hen  Dan  had  to  be  away  at 
school.  So  that  particular  want  of  his 
did  not  need  words;  was,  in  truth,  more 
impressive  without  worths.  A  man  like 
Jock  does  not  yammer  much  about  things 
close  to  his  heart. 

JOCK  never  considered  the  possibility 
V  that  Dan  would  ever  have  any  other 
interest  than  in  him  and  the  job.  Old 
MacPherson,  you  see,  had  never  reckoned 
on  a  girl;  and  of  all  the  girls  he  had  ever 
known,  he  would  have  thought  Lydia 
Greer  the  last  to  menace  his  want  to 
possess  his  son  wholly. 

But  the  instant  he  heard  Dan's  voice 
telling  him  she  had  arrived  he  feared  that 
she  was  a  menace,  and  a  black  cloud  came 
over  his  spirit,  darker  by  far  than  the 
cloud  which  -the  cataracts  had  put  across 
his  sight. 

It  came  about  this  way:  Young  Dan 
could  be  eves  for  his  father  manv  hours  a 
day;  but  there  were  limits  to  human 
endurance,  and  drawbacks  to  being  in 
more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time. 
He  could  keep  the  camps  at  peak  pro- 
duction, could  keep  the  mill  functioning 
so  that  the  saws  were  in  logs  from  whistle 
to  whistle;  but  he  could  not  always  read 
the  mail  and  Write  the  necessary  letters; 
nor  could  he  find  time  to  read  his  father 
the  tally  sheets  when  Jock  wanted  them 
read,  nor  do  any  of  the  thousand  little 
things  that  needed  to  be  done  for  an 
impatient  blind  man. 

Neither  could  Lame  Jerry  help  much, 
for  Jerry  was  running  the  store,  and  the 
store  made  money,  and  MacPherson — 


before  the  job  could  come  out  of  the 
woods — would  need  even  the  small  net 
profit  the  store  could  show. 

"It's  expense!"  Jock  protested,  when 
Dan  suggested  a  stenographer. 

"  But  good  insurance.  If  there'd  been 
somebody  to  read  the  Universal  Seating 
outfit's  letter  when  it  came  in,  we'd  have 
made — how  much?  Sixteen  hundred, 
wasn't  it,  we  lost  by  leaving  that  letter 
unopened  a  day?  That  would  pay  a  girl's 
wages  a  long  time." 

"/^IRL?  I'll  have  no  girl!  Mebbe  you're 
right;  but  there'll  be  no  girl   n  this 

camp! 

Dan  smoked  consideringly.  He  was 
slower  on  the  trigger  than  Jock.  He  did 
not  argue,  but  he  well  knew'  that  a  wom- 
an would  put  up  with  Jock's  whims — 
inherent  in  his  character  and  accentuated 
by  his  affliction — far  better  than  a  man. 
So  he  waited,  and  planted  a  seed  of  doubt 
as  to  the  advisability  of  hiring  a  man 
here,  and  a  seed  of  favor  on  the  side  of 
hiring  a  young  woman  there,  and  finally 
wrote  himself  to  Weller,*  of  Northern 
Forest  Products,  explained,  and  asked  if 
Weller  could  help.  Weller  could,  and 
that  is  the  process  by  which  Lydia  Greer 
came  to  Mac. 

She  arrived  on  a  bright  March  noon 
when  the  mounting  sun  was  eating  into 
the  dingy  remnants  of  drifts,  and  the 
Shoestring,  which  ran  through  the  swamp 
behind  the  town,  was  brown  and  talkative 
with  flood  water.  A  place  had  been 
arranged  for  her  to  live  with  Mother 
Burke,  the  egg  woman. 
.  It  happened  that  the  money  for  the 
pay  roll  was  coming  in  bv  express  that 
Saturday,  and  Dan  was  at  the  station. 
When  Lydia  stepped  off  he  knew,  of 
course,  that  she  was  the  stenographer. 
He  knew  other  things,  as  well:  that  no 
arctic  could  conceal  the  shapeliness  of 
foot  and  ankle,  that  no  lov  elier  face  had 
ever  looked  over  the  high  collar  of  a 
modest  fur  coat,  that  no  more  assured  or 
competent  blond  head  had  ever  been 
capped  by  a  more  delectable  black  turban. 

His  cap  came  off,  his  gray  eyes  met  her 
blue  ones,  dhe  of  his  hands  took  hers,  and 
the  other  took  her  bag — and  though  he 
watched  her  trunk  eased  down  to  the 
station  agent,  lie  had  no  thought  what- 
ever for  the  sealed  package  of  money  that 
followed  it. 

He  took  her  across  the  river  of  slush 
which  was  the  mill  road,  up  the  steps  and 
through  the  store,  with  its  suddenly  silent 
and  gawping  customers,  into  the  office, 
and  he  said : 

"Father,  this  is  Miss  Greer.  She  came 
in  on  Pleven." 

Simple  sentences;  commonplace  enough 
procedure;  and  yet  Dan's  voice  trembled, 
as  though  his  lungs  were  too  full  of  breath 
for  calm  speech. 
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Old  Jock  had  been  standing  by  the  east 
window.  He  turned  and  set  his  sightless 
eyes  in  their  direction. 

"So?"  he  asked  slowly.  "So!" 

Then  he  advanced  toward  them,  vague 
blurs  in  the  streaming  sunlight.  His 
hands  went  out  to  touch  the  girl's 
shoulders. 

"So-o?"  he  asked  again.  "Yourname? 
What  is  't'?" 

"Greer,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  his 
face,  smiling  as  though  in  sympathy  for 
his  affliction,  "Lydia  Greer." 

"Lydia  Greer,"  he  repeated,  as  though 
to  get  the  sound  of  it  straight  in  his  head. 
"An'  how  old  are  you,  Lydia  Greer?" 

"Twenty-four." 

"That's  young,  twenty-four." 

"Yes,  it  is,  sir." 

"An'  you're  slight  and —  And  what's 
the  color  of  your  hair?"  . 

"Light,  sir;  very  light." 

"Like  your  voice,  eh?  It's  light,  like 
maybe  you  were  afraid." 

She  laughed  merrily,  but  there  was  no 
response  in  his  face. 

"I'm  not  afraid!"  she  answered. 

"Maybe  not;  an'  mavbe  so.  We  shall 
see. 

He  turned  toward  the  other  blur  which 
was  Dan. 

"D'  you  put  the  pay  roll  in  the  safe,  lad  ?" 
"By  George!"  muttered  Danny.  "By 
George!" 

And  he  was  gone  on  a  run  for  the  sta- 
tion, leaving  Lydia  with  his  father,  whose 
ringers  twined  in  the  heavy  watch  chain. 


After  a  moment  Jock 
called: 

"Jerry!  Lame  Jer- 
ry! Take  th'  girl  to 
Mother  Burke's." 
He  turned  his  back  on  her  then,  cutting 
short  what  she  had  started  to  say. 

And  so  came  the  menace  to  the  other 
interest  in  Jock's  life,  and  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  it  struck  him  dumb.  Suspicion, 
of  course,  was  all  he  had.  But  it  was  so 
simple!  And  natural!  Dan  MacPherson, 
twenty-six,  with  youth  and  eyes  and  good 
sense;  and  Lydia  Greer,  twenty-four,  with 
youth  and  beautv  and  poise.  ...  So 
simple  indeed ! 

'  I  TIEY  had  no  time  alone  together  for 
*  weeks.  Jock's  suspicion  prompted  him 
to  give  them  no  opportunity  for  close  friend- 
ship; but,  of  course,  they  must  be  together 
on  occasion.  Then  it  was  that  he  did  his 
utmost  to  follow  what  transpired  between 
them.  His  ears  were  sharpened  by  the 
failure  of  one  sense,  his  misgivings  made 
his  intuitions  more  acute. 

When  Dan  addressed  the  girl,  the  man 
went  suddenly  silent  and  thrust  his  head 
forward  to  listen  the  better  for  significant, 
half-covered  cadences  in  their  voices. 
Now  and  again  when  silence  fell — as,  for 
instance,  when  Dan  stood  beside  the  girl, 
reading  from  a  letter  or  report  she  held — 
his  father  would  grow  hot  with  surmisal 
and  cold  with  fear. 

Did  they  look  long  at  each  other?  Was 
fond  smile,  even  furtive  caress  going  on 
before  his  sightless  eyes?  He  would  strain 
his  ears,  and  curse  the  sound  of  pulses  in 
them  that  might  cover  some  betraying 
move  or  sigh  or  murmur.  Ah,  those  were 
desperate  times  for  Jock  MacPherson! 


She  opened  the  throttle 
tongues  of  water  splashed 


Outwardly,    there    was    little    to  fear. 

Between  the  girl  and  his  son  was  nothing 
but  courtesy  and  amiability  and  business. 
Still,  now  and  again,  young  Dan's  eyes 
might  have  been  seen  to  linger  on  the 
golden  head,  or  on  her  tapered  white  hand 
emerging  from  the  paper  cuff  that  pro- 
tected the  sleeve  from  grime.  And  a  close 
observer  might  have  read  in  his  gaze  which 
followed  the  girl  as  she  walked  something 
warm  and  desiring. 

March  passed,  April,  and  most  of  May, 
with  Jock  on  tenterhooks.  Gladly  now 
would  he  have  let  the  girl  go,  but  he  could 
find  no  excuse,  for  she  was  competent  and 
her  wage  a  splendid  investment.  I  lmes 
came  when  he  grew  surly  with  the  attempt 
to  pick  flaws  in  her  work,  and  others  when 
he  was  jealous  of  the  place  she  had  taken 
in  the  office,  wholly  apart  from  any  con- 
siderations of  what  place  she  had  taken 
with  Dan.  As  for  that,  he  could  only 
guess. 

Could  only  guess  until  late  May,  with 
the  forest  leaping  to  life,  with  the  Shoe-, 
string  cleared  of  spring  floods.  I  hen 
young  Dan  drew  the  first  breath  of 
relaxation  he  had  taken  in  months,  and 
on  a  bright  and  tonic  Sabbath  was  up 
with  the  dawn,  and  Jock  heard  him 
rummaging  and  whistling  in  a  storeroom. 
When  the  old  man  emerged  Dan  was 
already  at  breakfast. 

"Fish  for  supper  if  we're  lucky!"  he 
cried. 

"So?  Fishin'  to-day?"  | 
"Yeah.    Some  of  the  boys've  mad 

good  catches.    Besides,  I've  promised  t 

show  Miss  Greer  the  river." 

Ah!  ...  So  that  was  it!   It  was  leal 

ing  out  despite  their  efforts  to  fool  fun 

But,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  conjure  n 
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another  notch  as  leaping 
through  the  floor  boards 


good  protest  against  the  plan,  and  he 
would  save  any  other  but  a  reasonable 
objection  for  the  time  when  he  might  be 
driven  to  it. 

So  Danny  joined  Lydia  at  Mother 
Burke's  gate,  and  felt  his  heart  turn  over 
at  sight  of  her  in  breeches  and  high  pacs, 
in  gay  sweater  and  with  a  felt  hat  pulled 
low  over  the  yellow  coils.  She  was  lovely 
to  behold,  and  for  the  first  time  he  was 
wholly  conscious  of  a  particular  and  pecu- 
liar interest  in  her. 

The  canoe  slipped  down  the  murmuring 
river,  under  the  highway  bridge  that  gave 
Mac  its  only  connection  with  the  high 
country  beyond  the  swamp,  under  the 
railroad  trestle  on  which  their  logs 
trundled  from  the  woods  to  the  mill,  and 
into  the  peaceful,  sun-splashed,  alder- 
fringed  stretches  of  quiet  river.  Grouse 
drummed  for  them  in  the  thickets; 
black-dominoed  yellowthroats  warbled  at 
them  from  the  alders;  finch  and  creeper, 
woodpecker  and  flycatcher,  kingfisher 
and  black  duck  made  the  morning  live  for 
them;  these,  and  the  singing  of  their 
spirits. 

It  was  all  so  new  for  them,  all  so  old 
for  the  race.  Through  the  first  mile  he 
watched  the  nape  of  her  neck,  and  then 
abruptly  brought  his  canoe  to  a  landing. 

"Get  out,"  he  said. 

"Why!  Don't  you  fish  from  the  canoe?" 

"Yes;  but  we're  not  fishing  now."  He 
smiled  self-consciously.  "Get  yourself  in 
so  you  can  talk  toward  me,  not  away 
from  me!" 

She  knew,  of  course,  that  this  was 
subterfuge;  he  wanted  to  look  into  her 
face  closely,  and  with  that  first  flush  of 
hers  he  wanted  it  more  than  ever.  They 
went  slowly  and  talked  about  themselves 


eagerlv,  as  youth  and 
maid  who  have  just  dis- 
covered each  other  have 
done  since  time  began. 

"Why  did  I  come?"  Trailing  slim 
fingers  in  the  water.  "Because  one  day  I 
realized  that  the  lumber  I  knew  about  was 
only  letters  and  figures  on  paper.  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  my  job, 
and  besides — the  city!"  .  .  .  She  made  a 
face. 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  the  city  drove  you  out!" 
he  laughed,  and  her  steady  eyes  said  that 
the  reason  for  his  gladness  made  her 
glad  too,  and  that  look  did  things  to  his 
pulse,  and  to  his  heart  and  tongue  and 
skin.  Ah,  yes. 

SO,  THAT  night,  when  he  sat  eating 
fish — he  did  fish,  a  little — with  his 
father,  he  could  not  get  his  mind  on  the 
things  Jock  would  talk  about.  He  was 
back  down-stream,  concerned  with  sun- 
light reflected  from  clean  water  on  the 
soft  cheek  of  a  lovely  girl  .  .  .  such 
items. 

And  because  Dan  could  not  talk,  Jock 
knew  that  his  first  suspicions  had  been 
grounded  and,  knowing  it,  could  bide  his 
time  with  patience.  That  had  been  his 
way:  to  bide  his  time.  Hehad  known great 
rages  in  his  life,  but  rage  had  never  been 
so  great  as  to  force  him  to  strike  too  soon. 

Then,  prepared,  what  blows  they  were! 
Michigan  echoed  with  some  of  them  to 
that  day,  blows  which  had  wiped  out  a 
man's  fortune  and  hope  and  pride  in  one 
smash!  As  he  had  waited  in  many  a 
crisis  before,  he  waited  now. 

Not  patiently,  of  course.  He  com- 
menced to  find  fault  with  Lydia's  work, 
went  out  of  his  way  and  departed  from 


fact  to  find  fault.  Danny  sided  with  the 
girl  just  once.  Such  a  flare  of  rage  as  this 
provoked  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
he  had  been  reared  by  this  man  of  many 
rages.  He  stood  confused,  and  watched 
the  girl,  amazed  that  she  showed  no  shock 
or  resentment,  but  only  eyed  his  father 
calmly,  as  if  trying  to  understand  what 
was  behind  his  words. 

And  Dan's  love  grew.  It  was  forced  to 
thrive  on  brief  passages  of  time  with 
Lydia,  when  they  were  both  grave,  per- 
haps a  bit  timid;  not  of  each  other,  not  of 
Jock,  but  of  the  immense  emotion  that 
stirred  them.  The  boy  wanted  to  tell  her, 
wanted  to  put  into  tumbling  words  the 
riot  in  his  heart,  but  he  dared  not.  He 
knew  that,  once  the  words  were  out,  they 
could  wait  no  longer,  and  he  had  no  time 
then  to  give  to  a  love  that  could  wait. 

The  job  sagged,  and  they  were  forced 
to  pinch  and  skimp  as  no  big  operator 
ever  had  clone  before  them!  Majestically, 
like  a  wounded  old  bear,  Jock  fought. 
His  mind  worked  like  lightning,  his 
courage  was  as  tempered  steel.  He  took 
chances,  braved  risks,  drove  through  the 
maze  of  circamstances  with  a  manner  that 
made  him  regal.  (Continued  on  page  100) 
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He  was  truly  regal  for  Lydia  Greer. 
She  watched  him  wonderingly,  as  she  had 
watched  him  when  he  first  flared  out  at 
her,  as  though  trying  to  guess  what  was 
behind  all  this  show  of  strength. 

"I  can  believe  all  I've  heard  of  your 
father,"  she  told  Dan  once.  "He  is  the 
strongest  man  I've  ever  seen.  And  if, 
after  this,  he  should  fail — " 

"We  won't!"  Dan  broke  in.  "It  would 
kill  him.  He  knows  the  end  isn't  yet.  He 
knows  the  time  is  coming  when,  perhaps, 
the  loss  of  a  few  paltry  dollars  will  ruin 
us.  It  must  get  darker  before  light  can 
break." 

Away  went  Dan  to  Grand  Rapids 
for  a  new  contract;  then  to  Chicago  on 
another  errand.  For  a  fortnight  he  did 
not  see  Lydia  or  his  father;  and  when  he 
came  back  his  first  greeting  was  for  the 
girl.  Old  Jock  heard,  and  clenched  his 
hands  and  wet  his  lips.  It  had  been  a 
casual  greeting,  but  made  before  he  spoke 
to  his  father.  It  was  time  to  strike,  then. 

The  bank  had  called  for  a  new  state- 
ment. The  bank  had  called  before,  and 
had  been  sent  copies  of  the  old  one.  The 
statement  had  not  changed  materially; 
but  now  Jock  would  put  that  call  to  a 
certain  use. 

"I've  never  been  satisfied  with  Sandy's 
cruise  of  th'  big  swamp,"  he  said  to  Dan. 
"I'm  thinkin'  he's  low.  You  best  cruise  it 
yourself,  lad." 

"Now?"  Incredulity  was  in  that.  Into 
the  big  swamp?  It  would  take  a  month! 
Now,  when  he  was  so  needed  on  the  job? 

"Ay.  Of  course.  If  it'll  satisfy  'em, 
let's  have  it  so." 

The  boy  stared  hard  at  his  father;  it 
was  not  Jock's  way  to  make  gestures  to 
placate  enemies;  but  the  blind  man's  face 
was  impenetrable,  and  when  he  spoke 
with  that  odd  quietness  which  he  now 
used,  Dan  knew  there  could  be  no 
questioning. 

He  went,  with  a  handclasp  for  his 
father  as  he  picked  up  his  pack,  and  a  long 
look  close  into  the  clear  eyes  of  Lydia 
Greer,  a  look  full  of  heart  and  promise. 
He  saw  the  flush  come  slowly  to  her 
cheeks,  saw  her  lip  tremble.  She  would 
miss  him !  Had  they  been  alone,  the  thing 
might  have  been  spoken  then,  and  he 
would  have  gone  to  his  cruise  with 
memory  of  her  lips  on  his.  .  .  .  But  they 
were  not  alone;  Jock  was  there,  moving 
about  indifferently.  No  need  now  to 
strain  his  ears  and  guess. 

T^HAT  day  and  the  next  two  which 
*  followed  Dan's  departure  were  as  the 
gathering  interval  before  the  break  of  a 
storm.  Old  Jock  moved  about  ominously, 
alert  to  the  job,  but  giving  the  impression 
of  detachment,  of  planning,  of  plotting  to 
muster  his  forces  for  some  terrific  out- 
burst. 

It  came  at  the  supper  hour,  when  Jock 
and  Lydia  were  alone  in  the  office. 

He  spoke  without  preface: 

"There's  only  two  things  in  life  that 
count  with  me:   This  job,  and  my  boy." 

His  casual  manner,  masking  iron  in  the 
tone,  nipped  the  girl's  attention. 

"Yes?"  she  asked. 


"Yes,"  he  assented  flatly,  perhaps  with 
mockery.  "Things  try  to  get  between  me 
and  th'  job,  and  I  smash  'em.  I'll  be  as 
hard  with  any  woman  who  tries  to  come 
between  me  and  my  boy!" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  he  heard  her 
rise  from  the  chair. 

"Is  that  fair  warnin'?"  he  asked, 
feeling  suddenly  giddy  with  wrath. 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  asked  quietly, 
"that  you  think  I  ...  I  am  trying  to 
take  Dan  away  from  you?" 

" Do  you  deny  it?" 

For  a  moment  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  soft  sounds  of  a  wagon  chuck- 
ing past  over  the  sawdust  road. 

"No,"  she  replied  evenly.  "If  you  put 
it  that  way,  in  that  spirit — -no." 

ALONG  breath  slipped  from  his  throat. 
A  queer  sensation,  almost  of  admira- 
tion, mingled  with  his  temper.  It  un- 
steadied  him,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
feel  contempt  for  her;  but  that  very  re- 
action brought  fresh  rage  to  give  him 
strength  and  assurance. 

"So!  You're  wiser  than  to  lie!" 
"Lie?"  she  cried.  "Why  should  I  lie? 
Is  it  shameful  that  I — "she  hesitated  and 
then  spoke  the  whole  truth —  "that  I  love 
your  Danny?" 

"No,  not  to  be  ashamed  of!  It's  some- 
thing to  fear,  that's  what!"  He  expected 
a  reply  to  that,  but  none  came.  "Haven't 
you  ears,  girl?  Don't  you  understand 
what  happens  to  them  that  tries  to  take 
away  things  I  want?  Ask  'em,"  with  a 
quick  gesture.  "Ask  the  town  what's 
happened  to  them  that's  stood  in  my 
way! 

"I  know  what  has  happened,"  she 
answered,  with  that  same  steadiness. 

"And  you  don't  fear  it?  You  don't 
fear  me?" 

Her  reply  came  after  a  torturing 
interval. 

"No,  Mr.  MacPherson;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  you." 

For  an  instant  his  shoulders  went 
slack.  This  was  like  a  giant  trying  to 
fight  a  wasp! 

"This  is  a  most  surprising  thing."  He 
heard  her  voice  vaguely.  "I'm  sorry,  but 
I  can't  he  or  evade.  I — I  love  Dan  very 
much.  I  hope  he  loves  me.  If  you — if 
you  feel  this  way,  I'm  sorry." 

"Beggin',  eh?"  he  taunted.  "Tryin' 
to  crawl — " 

"Not  begging!"  Her  interruption  was 
sharp.  "I'm  not  begging!  I'm  telling 
you  the  truth,  since  you  want  to  talk 
frankly." 

"You'll  have  it — th'  truth!  And  you'll 
not  have  him!  He's  mine" — flinging  a 
fist  against  his  breast.  "Mine  to  keep. 
He's  one  of  the  two  things  that  've  made 
life  worth  livin'  for  me,  and  I'll  have  'em 
both!" 

Again  her  silence  prodded  him.  How 
to  combat  it?  He  had  had  men  threaten 
him  in  the  teeth  of  his  threats;  he  had  had 
men  melt  at  his  advance,  and  he  had 
always  known  what  to  do;  but  this  was 
another  thing.  She  defied  him  and  stood 
silent! 

"And  how'll  you  have  him?"  he  asked, 
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Eyes  for  the  Blind,  by  Harold  Ti 


moving  close  to  where  she  stood.  "How'll 
j'ou  get  him  when  I  want  him?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  shall  try  to  make  him 
love  me  as  I  love  him.  That  is  all." 

All!  And  Jock  MacPherson  knew  in 
his  heart  that  such  a  thing  was  so  simple! 
He  knew  that  she  was  young  and  clean 
and  honest;  she,  a  city  girl — 

T— IE  BURST  out,  "You,  a  city  woman! 
*-  *  If  he  did  love  you,  what?  Think  it'd 
last  when  you  get  restless  and  discon- 
tented in  the  woods?  He  can't  live  in 
cities.  Think  he'd  love  you  when  he  real- 
izes you're  not  his  breed  ?  Pfaugh!  City 
woman,  for  a  woodsman  born!"  He 
swayed  a  bit  and  thrust  his  face  forward. 
"Have  you  thought  of  his  happiness, 
then?  There's  no  city  falderals  to  his 
life;  no  foolishness.  There's  nothin'  here 
for  a  city  woman!" 

"Dan  is  here!"  The  monotony  of  her 
calmness  was  stinging.  "No  matter 
where  he  might  be — any  place — I  would 
be  happy."  ' 

Jock  stomped  the  floor. 

"But  you'll  not  stay!"  he  roared. 
"You'll  go.  Now!  To-night!" 

"Am  I  discharged,  then?" 

He  heard  the  rustle  of  a  paper  cufF  as 
she  drew  it  off. 

"No,  you're  not  fired,"  he  said,  and 
panted  a  bit.  He  thought  he  heard  her 
laugh  and,  if  so,  knew  the  laugh  must  be 
triumph.  "I've  never  dodged  them  I  was 
out  to  smash.  I'll  not  fire  you.  I'll  keep 
you  here  until  you  beg  to  go!  I'll  drive 
you  out  by  hatin'  you,  by  despisin'  you 
an'  the  sound  of  your  voice  and  the 
ground  you  walk  on!" 

Something  rose  within  him  to  strangle 
his  voice.  For  the  first  time  in  a  fight, 
he  faltered,  a  part  of  him  challenging 
the  fairness  of  his  course,  making  him  for 
the  instant  feel  mean  and  wrong.  But 
another  part  rushed  in  to  drive  him  on, 
whispering,  "She  wants  your  Danny.  She 
will  take  him  from  you!" 

Ah,  that  routed  the  softness,  and  the 
grimace  of  rage  which  swept  his  face  made 
her  step  back;  so  he  rubbed  his  palms  and 
went  on.  "I'll  make  you  hate  me  and, 
hatin'  me,  you'll  never  have  his  love! 
I'll  make  you  fear  me,  and  he'll  marry  no 
fearful  woman!  I'll  show  you  up,  city 
woman;  I'll  show  you  your  weaknesses 
and  your  unfitnesses.  .  .  .  And  I'll  make 
you  hate  me  as  I  hate  them  that  stand  in 
my  way  when  I  want  a  thing!" 

He  was  breathless,  choked  with  anger. 
He  reached  for  the  support  of  a  desk. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  one  who 
knows  what  great  want  is?"  she  asked, 
and  laughed  with  the  first  bitterness  she 
had  betrayed. 

"What  can  a  woman,  a  frail  woman, 
know  of  want?  It  takes  strength  to  want! 
Get  away!  Get  out!" 

She  left  him  alone  then,  with  no  word, 
and  Jock  stood  leaning  against  his  desk, 
for  once  his  resources  wholly  drained 
away,  and  for  once  in  his  life  a  small 
feeling  of  shame  trying  to  assert  itself. 
But  he  ground  his  teeth  and  drove  that 
back.  Ashamed?  Ashamed  of  trying  to 
keep  his  Dan? 

JOCK  would  have  given  worlds  to  see 
"  her  face  the  next  morning.  No  sound, 
no  silence,  no  move  betrayed  what  she 
thought;  nor  all  through  that  day,  nor 
the  next.   He  edged  his  voice  with  scorn 


when  he  spoke  to  her;  he  snapped  vicious 
replies  to  her  necessary  questions,  and 
yet  he  could  draw  from  her  no  indication 
of  what  she  thought  or  felt. 

"Still  here!"  he  would  mutter  to  her 
when  she  entered  the  office  in  the  morn- 
ing. "Still  here,  city  woman!  An'  know- 
ing you're  hated,  eh  ?  Well,  well!  Ready 
with  them  tally  sheets,  now." 

And  in  a  collected  voice  she  would  read 
the  record  of  camps  and  mill,  and  Jock 
would  clench  his  hands  and  wonder  how 
long  .  .  .  how  long.  .  ,  , 

How  he  kept  up  this  double  fight  he 
himself  could  never  have  told.  Close  and 
closer  crowded  the  circumstances  that 
throttled  the  job.  Things  ran  as  in  oil  so 
far  as  production  went,  and  beyond  was 
light — but  only  beyond.  It  was  as  a 
runner  racing  a  flood,  seeing  high,  safe 
land  ahead,  but  seeing  as  well  the  torrent 
sweep  across  the  plain  to  cut  him  ofF. 
Had  he  the  strength  to  keep  the  pace  and 
keep  his  eye  on  the  heights  instead  of  on 
the  approaching  disaster,  then  he  might 
win.  So,  with  the  job — 

JUNE  passed.  Danny  would  be  back 
within  the  fortnight;  and  by  August, 
should  Jock  keep  his  stride,  the  job  would 
be  on  the  heights,  safe;  by  August,  the 
middle,  perhaps,  when  the  Grand  Rapids 
people  commenced  to  take  his  birch  and 
maple. 

But  that  stride  could  not  always  be 
maintained.  Day  after  day,  the  camps 
had  worked  to  the  last  notch  of  speed; 
week  after  week  the  carriage  had  put  logs 
into  the  saws.  And  then  came  the  cir- 
cus. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  the  North, 
where  men  play  when  playtime  is  offered, 
the  crew  went  to  the  circus.  No  order,  no 
appeal  would  stop  the  exodus.  The  morn- 
ing train  was  inundated  by  men  and 
women  and  children  from  the  town  and 
the  camps.  The  mill  was  silent,  only  the 
ancient  night  watchman  remaining  to 
keep  the  boilers  hot.  Lame  Jerry  stayed 
on  in  the  store  to  serve  who  might  come; 
but  none  would  come  unless  it  might  be 
from  the  blueberry  camps  back  on  the 
plains,  where  pickers  harvested  the  fruit 
and  trundled  it  down  to  the  station  each 
evening  in  their  rickety  cars. 

It  was  a  lowery  day,  and  grew  darker  as 
forenoon  advanced.  An  uneasy  wind  fore- 
cast storm,  and  Jock  told  Jerry  he  hoped 
it  would  blow  the  circus  to  ribbons. 

Lydia  sat  in  the  office  checking  time 
books,  for  it  was  Saturday  and  at  night 
the  returning  crews  would  crowd  in  for 
their  wage,  which  had  come  by  express 
that  morning. 

The  rain  came  before  noon,  came  in  a 
flood.  No  passing  shower  this,  but  a  lusty 
cloudburst.  For  an  hour  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  roar  and  smash  and  boom  of 
it;  and  then  it  slackened  and  they  heard 
the  river  grumbling. 

"She's  up!"  panted  Lame  Jerry,  limping 
in,  drenched  to  the  knees.  "Never  see  it  so 
high,  Jock.  Do  you  s'pose  the  bridges — ?" 

Bridges!"  scoffed  Jock.  "They'll  stand 
any  flood  that  might  come." 

"  But  we  never  see  one  like  this,"  Jerry 
muttered. 

That  was  a  new  fear  for  Jock  and, 
should  the  worst  happen,  he  was  helpless. 
His  irritation  swung  to  Lydia. 

"City  woman,  never  mind  those  books," 
he  said.   "Jerry'll  do  it.    He'll  make  no 


had  banked  against  the  span,  forming  a 
jam,  the  top  of  it  flush  with  the  rails, 
growing  higher  as  wicked  froth  boiled 
about  it,  threatening  to  creep  up  and  over 
the  track  itself  and  block  their  way  com- 
pletely. 

The  flood  heaved  upward  about  this 
jam,  making  a  great  bulge  in  the  swollen 
river,  and  it  was  this  force  which  had 
strained  the  structure  until  Lydia  actually 
saw  it  give  and  bend.  Even  as  she 
watched,  the  water  which  had  been 
sucking  at  ties  submerged  them,  and 
licked  avidly  at  the  rails. 

The  stream  was  rising  with  every 
second  as  creek  and  ravine  and  gully  for 
miles  to  the  eastward  poured  in  their 
contributions  to  disastrous  strength. 

And  the  life  of  that  trestle — Jock  knew, 
as  the  girl  talked  rapidly,  telling  what  she 
saw — was  to  be  measured  by  swift 
seconds! 

He  knew  she  turned  toward  him,  as  she 
finished  functioning  as  eyes  for  the  blind, 
because  he  could  feel  her  breath  on  his 
cheek. 

"Perhaps  it  won't  hold  us  up,"  she  said 
steadily.  "If  it  shouldn't,  I  can  swim; 
but  you?" 

"Don't  mind  me!"  he  snarled.  "You 
should  know  enough  not  to  mind  me! 
It's  your  own  courage — " 

She  gave  no  heed  to  his  inference.  The 
motor  made  answer  for  her.  The  car 
heaved  up  on  a  tie  and  dropped'  into 
another  sharp  hollow.  It  went  on,  left 
solid  land,  felt  the  first  of  the  trestlework 
with  its  front  wheels.  Jock  could  not  see 
this,  but  he  could  hear  the  water  licking 
about  their  tires,  and  he  grasped  the  seat 
as  foam  slapped  his  hand.  Then  the  roar 
of  the  stream  drowned  all  other  sounds. 
No  mere  lurching  over  ties  now,  but  a 
drunken  reeling  as  the  whole  bridgework 
beneath  them  swayed  with  a  new  move- 
ment. 

tpiFTY  feet  beyond  was  the  jam,  not  yet 
4  blocking  the  tracks;  but  from  the  tail 
of  her  eye  Lydia  saw  a  great  tree  roll 
ponderously  over  as  it  rounded  the  bend, 
sweep  toward  the  pile  of  debris  which 
churned  and  boiled  against  the  pressure  of 
the  current.  That  added  weight  might 
lift  the  shifting  mass  of  wreckage  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  ties,  and  make  their 
passage  impossi  ble. 

She  opened  the  throttle  another  notch 
as  leaping  tongues  of  water  splashed 
through  the  floor  boards.  She  was  half 
way  to  the  jam — abreast  of  it — and  a 
slimy  prong,  working  out  of  the  mass  as 
if  in  conscious  agony,  thrust  for  them. 
She  dodged,  so  near  did  it  come  to  striking 
her,  and  heard  it  rip  the  rear  curtain  from 
its  fastening  as  she  drove  on. 

A  new  and  terrible  sound  poured  into 
Jock  MacPherson's  ears.  The  car  leaped 
forward  wildly,  from  midstream  toward 
the  far  bank,  amid  a  rending,  a  snapping, 
a  great  guttural  noise  of  achievement  as 
the  river  won. 

Behind  them  the  jam  boiled  upward, 
.mounted  the  track,  poured  log  and  limb 
and  froth  across,  and  the  stout  piling 
gave.  The  ties  up-ended  as  they  moved, 
and  the  rails  spiked  to  them  were  lifted 
from  the  upright  timbers  below.  The 
center  span  wrenched  at  those  which 
flanked  it,  dragging  at  them,  forcing  them 
to  settle  as  they  gave. 


The  rear  wheels  of  the  automobile 
seemed  to  drop.  The  car  canted  to  the 
right,  as  the  structure  sagged  and  was 
pulled  down-stream.  The  motor  went 
wide  open,  the  wheels  spun  on  the  incline, 
and  gripped  .  .  .  and  they  climbed, 
climbed  drunkenly  up  that  sinking  trestle- 
work,  and  fastened  on  solid  track,  with 
good  black  loam  beneath  it.  .  .  . 

Jock  turned  his  face  backward  as 
though  he  could  see  the  ruin  of  the  bridge 
go  beneath  black  waters,  but  he  had  only 
ears  to  depend  on,  and  the  girl  could  not 
look  to  tell  him.  She  looked  only  ahead  to 
where  the  track  stabbed  the  forest,  and 
slowed  down  that  haste  might  bring  no 
fresh  disaster. 

TATE  that  afternoon  Jock  stood  beside 
*—*  Lydia  as  she  hung  up  the  receiver  in 
the  section  man's  house,  twenty  miles  to 
the  eastward — the  first  telephone  they 
could  reach  in  that  stretch  of  uninhabited 
country. 

"What  was 't?"  he  asked.  He  put  that 
in  a  whisper,  as  she  had  put  so  many 
questions  in  those  hours  they  had  spent 
at  the  instrument. 

"The  sheriff  again,"  she  answered. 

"Yes?"  His  hands  came  up,  half 
clenched,  to  his  face.   "Yes?  An' — ?" 

"They  have  him.  And  the  money. 
They — " 

Old  Jock  turned  from  her,  and  for  a 
long  moment  stood  so.  He  heard  her  sit 
down;  he  thought  she  was  crying,  softly. 
Pie  moved  gropingly  toward  her  and  held 
out  his  hands.  One  of  them  touched  her 
head,  dropped  to  her  ■■  shoulder,  and  he 
half  collapsed,  half  knelt  beside  her.  Fie 
took  her  hand  in  both  his,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  did  not  speak.  When  he  did,  it 
was  falteringly,  in  the  manner  of  an 
indecisive  man. 

"City  girl,  why?"  he  asked.  "Why?" 

He  knew  she  was  wiping  her  eyes,  but 
her  voice  was  surprisingly  even. 

"I  too,  can  want,"  she  said  simply. 
"  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  only  one  or  two 
things  matter.  I  ...  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  you  without  anything." 

Pause. 

"So  you'll  take  my  Danny?" 
"  If  he  wants  me.  .  .  .  I  hope  he  wants 
me." 

He  stroked  her  wrist. 

"An'  you  wouldn't  let  me  make  you 
hate  me,  and  you  saved  th'  job  for  me, 
because  you  know  how  to  want?  You'd, 
do  that;  you'd  fight  more  than  fair  when 
1 — I'd  admit  no  rules  to  that  fight?" 

"Yes.  I  tried  to  understand  you,  you 
see." 

He  averted  his  face,  as  though  he  could 
not  bring  even  his  sightless  eyes  to  bear 
on  her. 

"Ay,  you  understand,  lass.  You  must. 
An'  some  day,  maybe,  you'll  even  know 
how  a  proud  man  can  want  a  little  some- 
thin'  from  you?  .  .  .  Tolerance,  say? 
Maybe.  .  .  .  Charity?" 

His  voice  broke  as  he  felt  her  arm  creep 
across  his  shoulders. 

"Only  that,  Father  Jock?  What  if  I 
wanted  you  to — to  like  me,  just  a  little?" 

And  of  course  Lydia  Greer  is  the  only 
human  being  who  ever  heard  Jock  Mac- 
Pherson  sob  like  a  child,  like  a  child  who 
has  been  willful  and  selfish,  who  has  been 
frightened  out  of  that  dark  mood  and, 
chastened,  finds  solace  in  protecting  arms. 


